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ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


Item 


Prices: 

Prices  received  by  farmers 
Crops 

Livestock  and  products 
Prices  paid,  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates 

Family  living  items 

Production  items 
Parity  ratio 

Wholesale  prices,  all  commodities 

Commodities  other  than  farm  and  food 

Farm  products 

Food,  processed 
Consumer  price  index,  all  items 

Food 

Farm  Food  Market  Basket:^ 

Retail  cost 
Farm  value 
Farm-retail  spread 
Farmers'  share  of  retail  cost 

Farm  Income: 

Volume  of  farm  marketings 
Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
Crops 

Livestock  and  products 
Realized  gross  income  ^ 
Farm  production  expenses  * 
Realized  net  income  * 

Agricultural  Trade: 

Agricultural  exports 
Agricultural  imports 

Land  Values: 

Average  value  per  acre 

Total  value  of  farm  real  estate 

Cross  National  Product- 
Consumption  * 

Investment  * 

Government  expenditures  * 
Net  exports  * 

Income  and  Spending: 

Personal  income,  annual  rate 
Total  retail  sales  ' 
Retail  sales  of  food  group  ' 

Employment  and  Wages  ' 

Total  civilian  employment 

Agricultural 
Rate  of  unemployment 
Workweek  in  manufacturing 
Hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing, 

unadjusted 

Industrial  Production  ' 
Manufacturers'  Sales  and  inventories: 

Total  sales,  monthly  rate  ' 
Total  inventories 
Total  new  orders,  monthly  rate 


Unit  or 
base 
period 


1910-14: 
1910-14: 
1910-14: 
1910-14: 

1910-14= 

1910-14: 

1957-59= 
1957-59= 
1957-59= 
1957-59= 
1957-59= 
1957-59=100 


■]00 
]00 
]00 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Dollars 
Dollars 
Dollars 
Per  cent 

1947-49=100 
Million  dollars 
Million  dollars 
Million  dollars 
Billion  dollars 
Billion  dollars 
Billion  dollars 

Million  dollars 
Million  dollars 

1957-59=100 
Billion  dollars 

Billion  dollars 
Billion  dollars 
Billion  dollars 
Billion  dollars 
Billion  dollars 


Billion  dollars 
Million  dollars 
Million  dollars 

Millions 
Millions 
Per  cent 
Hours 

Dollars 

1957-59=100 

Million  dollars 
Million  dollars 
Million  dollars 


•57- '59 
Average 


1962 


242 
223 
258 
292 
286 
262 
83 


1,037 
410 
627 
40 

123 

32,247 
13,766 
18,481 


4,105 
3,977 


456.7 
297.3 
65.1 
92.4 
1.8 


Average  annual  quantities  of  farm  food  products  based  on  purchases 
per  wage-earner  or  clerical-worker  family  in  1 952— estimated  monthly 
-  Annual  rates  seasonally  adjusted  third  quarter.  As  of  July  1  •  Season- 
ally adjusted. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (Farm  Income  Situation,  Market- 


Year 


243 

230 
255 
306 
294 
269 
79 
100.6 
100.8 
97.7 
101.2 
105.4 
103.6 

1,067 
410 
657 
38 


136 

35,921 
15,935 
19,986 
40.8 
28.2 
12.6 


5,031 
3,876 


554.9 
355.4 
78.8 
1  17.0 
3.8 


442.1 
9,61  3 
4,801 

67.8 
5.2 
5.6 

40.4 

2.39 


33,260 
57,210 
33,050 


October 


245 
227 
262 
307 
295 
271 
80 
100.6 
100.7 
98.7 
101 .5 
106.0 
104.3 

1,075 
41  1 
664 
38 


204 
4,496 
2,375 
2,121 


1963 


389 
332 


120  3 
139.53 

556.8 
356.7 
78.9 
1  17.0 
4.1 


447.7 
9,875 
4,881 


68 

5, 
5. 
40. 


2.39 
1  19 


33,480 
57.270 
53,820 


August 


242 
234 
249 
31  1 
298 
273 
78 
100.4 
100.8 
96.3 
100.9 
107.1 
106.0 

1 ,090 
397 
693 
36 


138 
2,928 
1,279 
1 ,649 


408 
347 

1273 
148. 


467.3 

20,666 
4,996 

68.9 
4.8 
5.5 

40.3 

2.43 
126 


35,320 
59,040 
35,100 


September 


241 
232 
249 
31  1 
297 
273 
77 
100.3 
100.7 
95.5 
100.9 
107.1 
105.4 

1,082 
390 
692 
36 


157 
3,466 
1 ,785 
1,681 
41.1 
28.9 
12.2 


433 


588.5 
374.3 
83.9 
126.0 
4.3 


466.4 
20,385 
4,931 

69.1 
4.9 
5.6 

40.7 

2.47 
126 


35,430 
59,070 
36,000 


mg  and  Transportation  Situation,  Agricultural  Prices,  Foreign  Agricultural 
I  ado  and  Farm  Real  Estate  Market  Developments);  U.S.  Department 
^Iio  d'"'"^'*"^^  (Industry  Survey,  Business  News  Reports,  Advance  Retail 
/Tki  ,*^^P°'f  3nd  Survey  of  Current  Business);  and  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
(The  Labor  Force  and  Wholesale  Price  Index). 


The  Farm  INDEX 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK 


Domestic  and  foreign  markets  for  farm  products 
expanded  in  1963,  resulting  in  increased  market- 
ings of  farm  products  at  prices  little  changed  from 
a  year  earlier.  The  index  of  prices  received  by- 
farmers  for  all  products  averaged  a  shade  below 
a  year  ago  v^ith  lower  prices  received  for  livestock 
and  products  more  than  offsetting  higher  prices 
for  crops. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  this  year  for  family  liv- 
ing items,  production  goods,  taxes,  interest  and 
wages  are  about  2  per  cent  above  1962.  Total  ex- 
penses of  producing  farm  products  are  higher  by 
about  the  same  amount. 

Farm  output,  according  to  November  indica- 
tions, is  up  nearly  2  per  cent  from  1962.  The  rise 
is  generally  distributed  through  both  crop  and 
livestock  sectors.  Crop  output  this  year  is  at  a 
record  high  level,  reflecting  a  larger  acreage  for 
harvest  and  higher  yields  compared  to  1962.  The 
net  effect  of  drought  in  some  areas  was  not  serious 
in  relation  to  the  total  crop. 

Food  expenditures  in  1963  are  about  3  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1962,  reflecting  increased  popula- 
tion, growing  purchasing  power  per  person,  larger 
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consumption  per  capita  and  higher  retail  prices. 
Consumer  income  after  taxes  is  about  4.5  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  general  level  of  business  activity  this  year 
is  up  about  5  per  cent  with  increases  in  consumer 
demand,  business  investment  and  government  pur- 
chases. The  higher  level  of  production  resulted  in 
employment  of  an  additional  1  million  workers. 
However,  the  increase  in  population  and  larger 
labor  force  resulted  in  a  rate  of  unemployment 
near  the  1962  level. 

COMMODITY  HIGHLIGHTS 

Disappearance  of  cotton  during  the  current  sea- 
son is  estimated  at  13.8  million  bales,  up  about  2 
million  from  a  year  earlier.  Both  mill  consumption 
and  exports  are  expected  to  be  larger. 

Due  to  the  large  crop  in  1963,  total  carryover 
into  1964-65  likely  will  be  up  despite  the  increase 
in  disappearance.  Production  was  high  this  year 
because  of  the  record  yield  of  516  pounds  per  acre, 
up  59  pounds  from  1962.  Total  output  of  cotton 
this  year  was  estimated  at  15.3  million  bales  as 
of  November  1. 

The  average  consumer  will  eat  about  170  pounds 
of  beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb  and  mutton  in  1963,  al- 
most six  pounds  more  than  in  1962.  The  increase 
is  due  primarily  to  large  use  of  beef — about  95 
pounds  per  person  compared  with  89.1  a  year  ago. 
Use  of  pork  will  average  about  65  pounds  per  per- 
son, up  about  a  pound  from  1962,  but  combined 
consumption  of  veal,  lamb  and  mutton  will  be  down 
about  a  pound. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  Jan- 
uary 1,  1964,  will  set  a  new  record.  This  inventory 
will  be  the  source  of  greater  beef  supplies  during 
1964.  Cattle  slaughter  is  expected  to  continue  at 
least  through  the  first  part  of  the  coming  year. 
Prices  are  expected  to  remain  near  current  levels 
as  long  as  the  supply  of  fed  cattle  is  large.  Beef 
production  is  up  even  more  than  slaughter  because 
cattle  are  being  marketed  at  unusually  heavy 
weights. 

Pork  supplies  next  year  are  expected  to  be  down 
some  from  1963.   Hog  slaughter  likely  will  dip 
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below  year  earlier  levels  before  the  second  quarter 
and  remain  there  the  rest  of  the  year.  Hog  prices 
are  currently  under  pressure  from  abundant  beef 
supplies  and  unusually  large  stocks  of  pork  in  cold 
storage. 

Total  supplies  of  edible  fats,  oils  and  oilseeds  for 
the  1963-64  marketing  year,  starting  October  1, 
1963,  are  placed  at  around  17  billion  pounds  (oil 
basis),  almost  3  per  cent  above  last  season.  The 
increase  is  due  mainly  to  large  starting  stocks  of 
edible  vegetable  oils  and  the  record  1963  soybean 
crop. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  edible  fats  and  oils 
is  expected  to  be  record  high  in  1963-64  due  to  the 
increase  in  population.  Nevertheless,  the  remain- 
ing quantities  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils,  lard, 
butter  and  soybeans  available  for  export  and  carry- 
out  stocks  in  1963-64  also  will  be  at  a  new  high  of 
around  7.6  billion  pounds  (including  oil  equivalent 
of  soybeans),  about  4  per  cent  over  1962-63. 

Exports  of  edible  fats  and  oils  (including  oil 
equivalent  of  soybeans)  during  the  current  mar- 
keting year  may  total  around  4.9  billion  pounds, 
roughly  15  per  cent  more  than  the  4.3  billion 
shipped  in  1962-63  and  approximately  one-third 
of  the  output  of  these  commodities. 

Due  to  favorable  domestic  and  export  demand, 
prices  of  food  fats  and  oils  are  expected  to  remain 
strong  throughout  1963-64,  averaging  somewhat 
above  1962-63  levels. 

The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  for  1963-64  is 
estimated  at  216  million  tons  on  the  basis  of  No- 
vember indications.  This  is  slightly  larger  than 
last  year.  The  feed  grain  carryover  into  1963-64 
was  9  million  tons  less  than  a  year  earlier ;  but  the 
decrease  was  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  in 
1963  production.  This  year's  crop  of  153  million 
tons  is  second  only  to  1960's  record,  but  is  expected 
to  be  a  little  below  total  utilization.  A  reduction 
in  carryover  of  al)out  3  million  tons  is  in  prospect 
dui-ing  1963-64  from  the  62.5  million  tons  in 
1962-63. 

Domestic  use  of  feed  grains  in  1963-64  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  a  little  from  the  current  level, 
principally  because  of  increased  cattle  feeding. 
Feed  grain  exports  are  expected  to  continue  heavy 
although  they  may  fall  slightly  below  the  high 
level  of  the  past  two  years. 

Exports  of  wheat  continue  to  run  well  above 


year  ago  levels.  Heavy  buying  by  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  are  primarily  responsible.  The  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  wheat  in  mid- 
October  was  $1.94  per  bushel  (not  including  the  18 
cents  per  bushel  payment  to  farm.ers  participating 
in  the  1963  wheat  program).  In  October  1962 
farmers  received  $1.97  per  bushel. 

Supplies  of  canned  and  frozen  vegetables  avail- 
able into  mid-1964  probably  will  be  only  a  little 
smaller  than  the  heavy  supplies  of  a  year  earlier. 
Potato  supplies  for  fall  and  winter  markets  are 
slightly  above  last  year  and  prices  are  likely  to 
average  close  to  1962-63  levels. 

Supplies  of  fresh  apples,  cranberries  and  citrus 
fruits — including  tangerines  and  tangelos — are 
expected  to  be  plentiful  for  the  Christmas  holiday 
season.  Dried  fruits,  especially  raisins,  and  edible 
tree  nuts  should  be  in  larger  supply  than  a  year 
ago.  Prospective  supplies  of  most  canned  and 
frozen  fruits  and  juices  are  smaller. 

Prices  for  most  fresh  and  processed  fruits  at 
all  levels  of  sale  probably  will  be  at  or  above  a  year 
earlier. 

World  wool  consumption  and  production  will  be 
about  in  balance  during  the  1963-64  marketing 
year  and  supplies  from  exporting  countries  are 
expected  to  move  at  relatively  high  prices. 

Egg  production  in  1963  is  estimated  at  176  mil- 
lion cases,  slightly  above  1962.  A  further  small 
rise  is  in  prospect  for  next  year,  mostly  during  the 
first  half.  Egg  prices  early  in  1964  likely  will  be 
below  a  year  earlier. 

Broiler  production  in  1963  will  be  up  about  4 
per  cent  from  1962.  Output  in  1964  is  likely  to 
show  another  gain,  especially  after  mid-year. 

The  turkey  crop  this  year  is  currently  placed  at 
93  million  birds,  up  slightly  from  1962.  Next  year's 
crop  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger. 

Milk  production  was  reported  at  9.5  billion 
pounds  in  October,  down  2  per  cent  from  1962. 
Butter  production  in  October  was  about  14  per 
cent  below  year  earlier  levels,  while  American 
cheese  output  was  about  5  per  cent  higher. 

Sales  of  whole  milk  in  order  markets  are  about 
2  per  cent  over  last  year.  Retail  prices  for  dairy 
products  are  averaging  about  the  same  as  1962 
levels. 
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Meat,  milk,  poultry  and  eggs. 
Their  common  denominator  is 
feed. 

As  livestock  production  has 
gone  up,  the  quantity  of  feed  used 
has  also  increased.  Feed  used  for 
livestock  in  1962  included  158.6 
million  tons  of  concentrates  and 
230  million  tons  of  harvested 
forage. 

Besides  the  increase  in  quantity 
of  livestock  and  feed,  other 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  feed- 
ing industry  since  the  1940s.  For 
one,  more  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  well  balanced,  high  energy  ra- 
tions. From  1950  to  1962,  the  con- 
sumption of  high  protein  feeds 
rose  47  per  cent.  Nearly  half  of 
the  increase  was  due  to  an  up- 
swing in  production  and  feeding 
of  soybean  meal.  The  use  of  grain 
and  byproduct  feeds  increased  28 
per  cent. 

Reflecting  the  emphasis  on  con- 
centrates in  dairy  rations,  the 
average  quantity  of  concentrates 
fed  to  milk  cows  went  from  1,317 


pounds  per  head  in  1940  to  2,750 
pounds  in  1962— an  increase  of 
109  per  cent.  The  effect  of  im- 
proved rations  is  .  obvious.  Milk 
production  per  cow  rose  from 
4,622  pounds  in  1940  to  7,370 
pounds  in  1962 — a  change  of  59 
per  cent. 

Another  development  in  feeding 
has  been  the  rapid  expansion  in 
output  and  consumption  of  hy- 
brid grain  sorghum.  Use  of 
sorghum  grains  for  feed  in  1956 
stood  at  4.8  million  tons.  A  year 
later,  7.5  million  tons  were  fed.  By 
1962,  more  than  12  million  tons  of 
sorghum  grains  were  used  for 
livestock,  about  a  ton  for  every 
eight  tons  of  corn  fed.  The  ready 
supply  of  large  quantities  of  sor- 
ghum grains  in  the  Southwest  and 
on  the  West  Coast  has  been  a  fac- 
tor in  the  growth  in  cattle  feeding 
in  these  areas. 

From  1955  to  1962,  the  feed- 
livestock  price  ratios  were  rela- 
tively favorable.  As  a  result, 
farmers   increased   the  average 


market  weights  of  animals.  The 
average  live  w^eight  per  head  of 
cattle  slaughtered  under  federal 
inspection  was  958  pounds  in  1954 
compared  to  1,027  pounds  in  1962. 
The  average  weight  of  barrows 
and  gilts  at  eight  markets  was  222 
pounds  in  1956  and  231  pounds  in 
1962. 

Changes  in  feeding  also  show 
up  in  the  proportion  of  total  feed 
going  to  different  kinds  of  live- 
stock. In  1940-44,  dairy  cattle  re- 
ceived the  leading  share,  29.9  per 
cent,  of  all  feed  including  pasture. 
Beef  cattle  claimed  only  22.6  per 
cent. 

By  1955-59,  the  shares  w^ere  re- 
versed and  beef  cattle  got  34.9  per 
cent  of  total  feed  with  dairy  ani- 
mals receiving  28.2  per  cent.  Be- 
tween the  two  periods,  poultry  got 
a  little  more  of  the  total  feed  sup- 
ply while  the  share  going  to  hogs 
was  reduced  slightly.  Feed  for 
horses  and  mules  and  sheep  and 
goats  declined  more  than  that  for 
other  animals.  (1) 
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PRODUCTION  OF  MOST  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS  RISING 


'  Year 
1  beginning 
October  1 ) 

Cattle 
and  calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 
and  lambs 

All 

poultry  ' 

1 

Milk 
production 

Billion  pounds,  live  weight 

1940 

16.7 

16.9 

2.2 

4.1 

1  13.9 

41 .0 

19.1 

1  8.9 

1.8 

4.8 

1  1  7.7 

55.5 

1950 

22.5 

21.1 

1 .4 

6.2 

1  15.5 

57.7 

1955 

27.7 

19.7 

1 .6 

7.7 

124.4 

60.4 

1960 

29.4 

19.7 

1 .7 

10.4 

124.4 

61.2 

1961 

30.1 

20.3 

1 .6 

10.1 

125.9 

62.9 

1962 

31.7 

20.6 

1.5 

10.6 

126.5 

62.5 

'  Chickens,  broilers  and  turkeys.   -  Billions. 


MORE  FEED  FED  TO  LIVESTOCK 


f  Year 

( beginning 
October  1) 

Feed 

grains  ' 

Byproduct 
feeds 

Seeds 

Milk  - 

HIP 

All  con- 
centrates ' 

All  har-  * 
vested 
forage 

►  

Million  tons 

1940 

88.4 

14.4 

2.0 

1.9 

106.7 

171 .7 

1945 

1  10.8 

16.5 

1.4 

1.5 

130.2 

175.9 

1950 

103.0 

21.1 

0.7 

1.3 

126.1 

178.9 

'  1955 

101 .0 

23.1 

0.5 

1.0 

125.6 

210.7 

1960 

124.7 

27.3 

0.4 

0.7 

153.1 

221 .6 

1961 

126.0 

28.2 

0.3 

0.7 

155.2 

224.8 

1962 

129.1 

28.6 

^  0.7 

158.7 

230.3 

'  Includes  corn  Kbgged-off.  -  Dry  weight  equivalent  of  whole  and  skim  milk,  butter- 
milk and  whey.  ■'  Includes  grams,  byproduct  feeds,  seeds  and  milk  whether  fed  as 
such  or  in  mixed  feeds. 


Better  Processing  Makes  Alfalfa  Meal 
A  Practical  Roughage  in  Livestock  Diet 

Alfalfa  was  well  known  as  a 
feed  back  in  Roman  times.  In  the 
U.S.,  the  use  of  alfalfa  as  meal 
processed  by  sun-curinj?  com- 
menced durinj^  the  early  1900s. 
With  development  of  the  first  de- 
hydration system  in  1910,  meal 
was  processed  on  a  limited  scale 
from  dehydrated  alfalfa. 

It  took  another  20  years  to  get 
production  of  dehydrated  alfalfa 
meal  on  a  commercial  basis.  But 
l)ro(lucti()n  ^'•athered  momentum 
and  dehydrated  meal  now  accounts 
for  85  per  cent  of  all  alfalfa  proc- 
essed. Output  durinjr  October- 
September  19(52-63  totaled  1,340 
thousand  tons,  ()  per  cent  more 
than  in  that  period  of  1961-G2. 

Basically  a  rouyrhape  feed  in- 
jrredient.  alfalfa  meal  is  utilized 
by   all  classes  of  livestock  and 


poultry.  Its  relatively  high  fiber 
content  limits  the  quantity  that 
can  be  used  in  poultry  feeds.  The 
meal  is  sold  in  a  number  of  proc- 
essed forms,  usually  with  a  pro- 
tein content  of  17  per  cent  and 
added  units  of  vitamin  A, 

The  west  north  central  and 
western  regions  of  the  U.S.  to- 
gether account  for  about  80  per 
cent  of  total  output.  (2) 


II  ho's  II  ho  oil  the  Farm 

• 

Who  is  a  farm  resident?  To  be 
counted  in  the  farm  population, 
you  must  live  in  a  rural  area  on 
a  place  of  10  acres  or  more  and 

t     si'll  at  least  $50  worth  of  farm 

,     i)ioducts  a  year. 

The  definition,  put  into  effect 
by  the  Bui-eau  of  the  Census  in 

•  IIMU).  also  includes  those  on 
farms  under  10  acres  if  they  sell 
at  least  $250  worth  of  agricul- 
tural proods  in  a  year.  (.{) 


Feed  Grain  Supplies  for  1963-64 
Slightly  Larger  than  Year  Earlier 

The  total  supply  of  feed  grains 
and  other  concentrates  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1963-64  marketing 
year  is  estimated  at  248  million 
tons.  This  is  about  2  million  tons 
more  than  the  1962-63  supply.  The 
carryover  into  1963-64  was  62.5 
million  tons,  9.3  million  less  than 
in  1961-62.  But  this  was  offset  by 
increased  feed  grain  production 
and  prospective  gains  in  byprod- 
uct feeds  and  wheat  for  livestock 
feed. 

Farmers  likely  will  feed  more 
concentrates  during  the  current 
feeding  year.  The  number  of 
grain-consuming  livestock  on 
farms  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly  to  174  million  animal 
units  in  1963-64.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  feed  grains  and  other 
concentrates  fed  to  livestock  in 
1963-64  probably  will  be  a  little 
larger  than  the  154  million  tons 
fed  last  year.  Utilization  at  this 
level  would  exceed  production  and 
result  in  a  small  reduction  in 
carryover  by  the  close  of  1963-64. 

The  expected  quantity  of  all 
concentrates  fed  during  the  cur- 
rent year  will  include  about  32 
million  tons  of  byproduct  feeds 
and  wheat  in  addition  to  about  126 
million  tons  of  feed  grains.  The 
total  supply  of  feed  grains  for 
1963-64  was  estimated  in  Novem- 
ber at  216  million  tons,  nearly  1 
million  more  than  last  year.  The 
1963  crop  was  about  10  million 
tons  larger,  compared  with  a  year 
ago  when  production  was  just 
over  143  million  tons. 

Feed  grain  prices  in  1963-64 
probably  will  average  near  last 
year's  levels.  The  loan  rate  on  the 
1963  crop  is  lower,  down  from 
$1.20  to  $1.07  per  bushel  for  corn, 
but  with  production  below  re- 
quirements, prices  are  expected  to 
average  higher  than  the  loan. 

During  the  1962-63  feeding 
year,  grain  prices  advanced  more 
than  usual.  The  average  was 
4  per  cent  above  1961-62.  (4) 
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RESULTS  AT  A  GLANCE:  Each  year  since  1961,  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  feed  grain  legislation.  In  1961,  farmers 
were  permitted  to  reduce  their  corn  and  sorghum  acreage 
at  least  20  per  cent  in  return  for  acreage  diversion  pay- 
ments and  price  supports.   Similar  provisions  were  in  effect 


in  1962  and  1963  with  barley  added.  As  a  result,  stocks 
of  feed  grains  were  reduced  about  13  million  tons  in 
1961-62  and  9  million  in  1962-63.  Some  further  reduc- 
tion in  stocks  is  expected  in  1963-64.  The  legislation  has 
been  extended  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops.  (5) 


1961  Program  1962  Program  1963  Program^ 

Item  Unit  ~  \  ~  \  ~  \ 

Corn  Total  Corn        ^'f'"       Barley  Total       Corn       ^""f'"      Barley  Total 

sorghum  sorghum  '  sorghum  ' 


U.S.  base  acreage  2 

Base  acreage,  partici- 
pating farms 

Percentage  of  U.S.  base 

U.S.  acreage  planted 

Acreage  plant,  partici- 
pating farms 

Percentage  of  U.S. 

U.S.  acreage  diverted 

Percentage  of  U.S.  base 

Percentage  of  base, 
participating  farms 

Diversion  payments  earned 

CCC  average  sales  price 


Mil.  A  87.3  20.5 

Mil.  A  48.0  15.6 

Pet.  55.0  75.9 

Mil.  A  66.8  14.3 

Mil.  A  24.9  7.3 

Pet.  37.9  51.0 

Mil.  A  19.1  6.1 

Pet.  21.9  29.8 

Pet.  39.8  39.1 

Mil.  Do!.  645  137 

Dol.  1.02  1.82 

Per  bu.  Per  ev 


07.8 

86.4 

20.9 

63.6 

47.8 

14.5 

59.0 

55.3 

69.3 

81.1 

66.0 

15.0 

32.2 

23.4 

6.9 

40.2 

35.5 

46.0 

25.2 

20.3 

5.5 

23.4 

23.5 

26.3 

39.6 

42.5 

37.9 

782 

)684 

124 

1 .08 

1.81 

Per  bu.    Per  cwt 


16.1  123.4  86.4 

5.8  68.1  51.0 

36.3  55.2  59.1 

14.7  95.7  69.8 

2.4  32.7  3 

16.3  34.1  3 
2.4  28.2  17.7 

15.1  22.9  20.5 

41.4  41.4  34.7 

36  844  — 

.84''  — 
Per  bu. 


20.4  16.5  123.3 

16.0  9.5  76.5 

78.6  57.3  62.0 

16.7  14.0  100.5 

3  3  3 

3  3  3 

4.9-*  3.1^  25.7-* 

24.0  18.8  20.8 

30.6  32.6  33.6 

—  —  472-"^ 


1  Preliminary,  1963  acreage  planted  based  on  July  1  indications. 
-  Based  on  1959  and  1960  averages,  excluding  acreage  in  Soil  Bank. 
•■'  Not  yet  available.    '  Acreage  enrolled  for  diversion.  Estimated 


on  basis  of  signup.  Not  broken  down  by  crops.  Farmers  will  also 
earn  price  supporf  payments  in  1963,  estimated  at  about  $400 
million.   '■'  Preliminary. 


Michigan  Farmers  Take  Smaller  Cut 
Of  Lake  States'  Dairy  Production 

Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin make  up  the  Lake  States 
region — long  the  producer  of  over 
a  fourth  of  the  nation's  milk  sup- 
ply. Since  1950,  particularly,  the 
Lake  States  as  a  group  have  been 
increasing  their  output  at  a  rate 
faster  than  that  recorded  by  U.S. 
production.  Michigan,  however, 
hasn't  remained  in  step. 

While  U.S.  milk  production  in 
1962  was  up  4.2  per  cent  over  the 
1950-60  average,  the  gain  for 
Michigan  was  only  3.1  per  cent. 

The  manufacturing-grade  mar- 
ket in  Michigan  is  more  and  more 
dominated  by  surplus  milk  from 
grade  A  producers.  And  quality 
standards  for  manufacturing  milk 
are  rising.  Because  the  higher 
quality  standards  increase  costs, 
many  grade  B  dairymen  are  drop- 


ping out.  The  grade  A  producers 
are  taking  a  larger  slice  of  pro- 
duction without  a  corresponding 
gain  in  total  output  for  the 
state.  ( 6) 

Consumer  Desire  for  Better  Pecans 
Brought  Changes  in  Tree  Varieties 

Not  so  long  ago  the  housewife 
who  wanted  to  add  nuts  to  her 
Christmas  fruit  cake  got  out  the 
nutcracker,  picks  and  bowl  and 
went  to  work  on  a  big  bag  of 
pecans  in  the  cellar.  This  was 
hard  work  and  housewives  won- 
dered why  pecans  couldn't  be 
grown  with  thinner  shells  and 
larger  kernels. 

Researchers  began  work  to  de- 
velop pecans  with  these  desirable 
qualities.  Soon  improved  tree 
varieties  were  being  propagated 
and  sold  by  nurseries  throughout 
the  South.   Now  housewives  had 


pecans  that  were  easier  to  shell 
than  the  wild  or  seedling  varie- 
ties. 

But  few  of  the  new  improved 
varieties  were  more  flavorful  than 
the  seedling  pecans.  One  of  the 
few  was  the  Schley  variety,  and 
its  popularity  is  causing  a  shift  in 
the  location  of  the  pecan  industry. 

The  pecan  nursery  industry  has 
long  been  centered  in  the  South- 
east, where  a  number  of  improved 
varieties  grow  well.  However,  the 
Schley  pecan,  susceptible  to  scab 
and  other  diseases  prevalent  in 
the  humid  Southeast,  grows  best 
under  the  semiarid  conditions  of 
the  Southwest.  As  a  result,  the 
pecan  industry  in  the  Southwest 
has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
years. 

In  an  effort  to  hold  their  busi- 
ness, pecan  nurseries  and  growers 
in  the  Southeast  are  trying  to 
develop  more  disease  resistant 
varieties.  (7) 
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New  Industry  Sparks  Economic  Life 
Of  Rural  Farm  Community  in  Iowa 

One  way  to  pump  economic 
power  into  a  rural  community  is 
to  build  a  new  factory  there — a 
wiremill,  a  foundry  or  most  any 
industry.  That's  what  happened 
in  Maquoketa,  in  Jackson  County, 
low^a.  According  to  an  ERS 
study,  Maquoketa  was  a  typical 
farm  community  center  in  1950, 
depending  heavily  on  surrounding 
farms  and  nearby  smaller  towns 
for  its  income. 

In  1950,  only  12  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force  was  employed  in 
manufacturing  —  mainly  in  a 
small  factory  that  has  since  left 
the  area.  The  rest  of  the  labor 
force  consisted  chiefly  of  farmers 
engaged  in  raising  feed  and  live- 
stock and  the  usual  component  of 
workers  in  retail  trade  and 
services.  Their  net  incomes  were 
slightly  lower  than  the  state 
average. 

In  late  1950,  an  out-of-state 
company  established  a  small  en- 
gine plant  in  the  town.  The  com- 
pany planned  to  triple  its  produc- 
tion. To  do  this,  the  management 
transferred  supervisors  from  the 
home  plant,  but  hired  most  of  the 
workers  from  around  Maquoketa. 

Soon  after  the  plant  opened,  the 
company  was  the  largest  employer 
in  the  area.  P^mployment  rose 
first  to  a  thousand  workers  and  by 
1955  reached  nearly  two  thou- 
sand. By  1958,  the  factory  em- 
ployed about  90  per  cent  of  all 
manufacturing  workers  in  the 
county. 

Because  employment  in  the  fac- 
tory usually  reached  a  low  during 
the  summer,  expanded  during  the 
fall,  hit  its  peak  in  the  winter  and 
slackened  in  the  spring,  farmers 
were  able  to  work  in  the  factory 
while  holding  on  to  their  farms. 

During  1957,  one  out  of  every 
25  farmers  in  the  area  worked  in 
the  i)lant.  A  few  of  the  wives  did 
too,  and  even  a  good  number  of 
sons  and  daughters. 

Most    of    the    farmers  who 


worked  in  the  plant  were  skilled 
laborers.  One-third  were  machine 
operators.  Just  about  all  the  farm 
families  who  had  anyone  working 
in  the  plant  increased  their  net 
incomes.  The  median  increase 
was  about  $3000.  This  income 
helps  the  community,  too.  (8) 

ERS  Study  Finds  Out  Who  Owns  Land 
In  the  Seven  Southeastern  States 

Land  may  be  the  farmer's 
major  asset,  but  you  would  never 
know  it  from  his  concern  over 
who  inherits  his  property. 

A  1960  survey  of  the  seven 
southeastern  states  revealed  that 
only  13  per  cent  of  the  landow^ners 
in  the  area  had  made  out  wills.  A 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
owners  who  were  75  years  old  or 
older  during  the  survey  had 
spelled  out  the  inheritance  of 
their  estates.  No  land  owner  un- 
der 25  had  done  so. 

Individuals  were  far  and  away 
the  dominant  owmers  of  the  land 
in  the  area.  A  scant  2  per  cent  of 
the  owners  were  corporations. 
However,  the  corporations  owned 
18  per  cent  of  the  total  rural  land 
area. 

Though  the  number  of  owners 
classified  as  public  agencies  were 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total, 
they  owned  5  per  cent  of  the  land 
area. 

A  little  more  than  half  of  the 
individual  owners  of  rural  land 
were  active  farmers,  whether  full- 
time,  part-time  or  semiretired. 
Full-time  farmers  alone  accounted 
for  29  per  cent  of  the  individual 
owners. 

One-fifth  of  the  individual  oww- 
(>rs  held  only  2  per  cent  of  all  the 
rural  land.  Another  one-fifth  of 
the  owners  held  two-thirds  of  the 
land. 

Over  four-fifths  of  the  rural 
land  owned  by  individuals  was 
held  free  of  debt.  The  outstanding 
debt  on  the  remaining  individual- 
ly owned  land  amounted  to  about 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
debted land.  (9) 


Farmland  Taxes  in  the  Urban  Fringe 
Ignite  Many  Differences  of  Opinion 

For  the  past  20  years,  farmland 
taxes  have  been  rising  more  than 
5  per  cent  a  year.  The  rise  has 
been  fastest  in  farm  areas  near 
growing  cities. 

As  suburbs  encroach  on  farm- 
lands, the  farmer's  taxes  often  in- 
crease as  his  land  becomes  more 
valuable.  But  the  big  trouble  is: 
the  higher  value  may  not  be 
realized  for  years,  the  taxes  are 
payable  today.  Meanwhile,  the  op- 
erator probably  isn't  making  any 
more  money  from  his  farm. 

Many  farmers  regard  the  high- 
er taxes  that  go  with  the  advanc- 
ing urban  fringe  as  just  another 
burden  on  their  already  meager 
incomes.  Often  they  are  forced  to 
sell  their  land  to  an  investor  w^ho 
can  afford  the  heavy  holding  costs 
involved  while  property  is  "ripen- 
ing." The  farmer  who  manages  to 
hold  on  to  his  land  throughout 
this  period  is  the  fortunate  excep- 
tion. 

Various  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem are  being  tried.  In  Maryland 
and  Florida,  for  example,  asses- 
sors rate  farmland  at  its  agricul- 
tural value  alone,  ignoring  any 
value  the  land  might  have  for 
urban  development.  Connecticut 
recently  passed  a  law  giving  local 
communities  powder  to  designate 
farmland,  forests  and  open  spaces 
as  conservation  lands.  Owners 
then  pay  lower  taxes  because  the 
land  is  assessed  solely  on  its  un- 
developed value  and  not  on  its 
potential. 

Proponents  of  special  tax  treat- 
ment for  farmland  argue  that  this 
policy  will  protect  the  farmer 
from  an  unfair  tax  burden,  and 
that  it  will  encourage  preserva- 
tion of  open  spaces  in  urban 
fringe  areas. 

Critics  say  low  taxes  on  farm- 
land tend  to  erode  the  tax  struc- 
ture and  undermine  the  local 
property  tax,  which  supplies 
about  nine-tenths  of  all  local  reve- 
nue. (10) 
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A  new  industry  that  packs  very 
little  weight  will  be  packing  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
worth  by  1970. 

This  is  the  outlook  for  the 
freeze-dry  industry,  now  only  a 
$2  to  $5  million  fledgling. 

Freeze-drying  is  the  process 
that  removes  up  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  moisture  in  frozen  foods,  leav- 
ing them  almost  weightless. 

Because  they're  light  and  don't 
need  refrigeration,  freeze-dry 
foods  are  easier  and  cheaper  to 
store  and  ship  than  fresh  or 
frozen  foods.  Shelf  life  is  as  long 
as  two  years.  Just  add  water  or 
other  liquid  and  they're  ready  to 
cook  or  eat  as  is. 

These  characteristics  make 
freeze-dry  foods  especially  good 
for  use  as  emergency  military  ra- 
tions or  camping-out  meals.  But 
their  greatest  potential  use  is  as 
partial  ingredients  for  food  to  be 
further  processed,  that  is,  as  meat 
cubes  and  mushrooms  in  dried 
soup  mixes,  as  strawberries  boxed 
with  breakfast  cereals,  as  shrimp 
in  Creole  or  chow  mein. 

Before  entering  the  field,  how- 
ever, prospective  freeze-dryers 
need  to  know  what  the  probable 
processing  costs  will  run,  and 
what  the  potential  market  will  be 
in  the  next  few  years. 


A  new  ERS  study  points  out 
that : 

— Freeze-drying  is  an  added 
process,  using  frozen  foods  as  its 
raw  materials.  With  this  added 
cost  the  finished  product  is  not 
now  able  to  compete  favorably  on 
the  basis  of  price  with  the  same 
food  frozen. 

— Manj^  freeze-dried  products 
don't  compare  favorably  on  the 
basis  of  taste  and  flavor  either.  A 
recent  taste  test  of  28  foods  rated 
only  three  freeze-dried  products 
superior  to  their  canned  or  frozen 
counterparts,  15  equal  and  10  in- 
ferior. (See  July  issue.  The  Farm 
INDEX.)  But  where  convenience 
rather  than  cost  or  flavor  is  most 
needed,  freeze-dried  foods  have  a 
fast  growing  market  potential. 

— Some  foods  can't  be  success- 
fully freeze-dried  either  because 
the  cost  is  too  high  for  the  low 
quality  of  the  fresh  product  or  be- 
cause of  the  loss  in  flavor  and  ap- 
pearance. In  the  first  group  are 
cheaper  cuts  of  meats  and  lower 
priced  fruits  and  vegetables.  In 
the  second  group  are  tomatoes, 
melons,  lettuce  and  similar  com- 
modities that  lose  their  physical 
structure  when  freeze-dried. 

— Best  bets  for  freeze-drying 
are  higher  quality  meats — espe- 
cially poultry  and  turkey,  shrimp 


and  other  shell  fish — almost  all 
berries,  the  more  expensive  vege- 
tables such  as  asparagus  and 
mushrooms  and  such  specialized 
items  as  spices,  instant  coffee  and 
instant  tea. 

— Freeze-drying  equipment  is 
expensive,  a  minimum  of  S300,000 
for  a  full  size  commercial  plant. 
Plants  of  the  future  will  take  in- 
vestments of  up  to  $2  million. 
Freeze-drying  is  clearly  not  a  do- 
it-at-home operation  (see  tables 
next  page) . 

— Processing  costs  now  vary 
anywhere  from  four  to  17  cents 
per  pound  of  water  removed.  By 
1967  these  costs  should  level  oflf  at 
about  four  to  five  cents  per  pound. 
But  this  means  plants  will  have  to 
be  large  enough  to  remove  30  to 
40  tons  of  water  a  day,  the  equiva- 
lent of  33  to  60  tons  of  raw  prod- 
uct. Today  the  largest  plants  can 
remove  only  about  four  tons  of 
water  a  day.  Also,  plants  will  need 
to  process  a  variety  of  foods  to  ex- 
tend the  season  to  about  250  days 
and  work  more  than  one  eight- 
hour  shift  a  day.  A  shorter  drying 
cycle  would  help  considerably  in 
lowering  costs.  At  present  it 
takes  10  to  12  hours  to  dry  food 
but  the  industry  outlook  is  for 
six-  to  eight-hour  cycles  in  the 
next  year  or  two.  (11) 
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FREEZE-DRY  EQUIPMENT  COSTS  FAR  MORE  THAN  PLANT 


Plant 


Investment 


size  in  tons 
per  day  ^ 

Freeze-dry 
equipment 

Other 
equipment 

Buildings 

Total 

Dollars 

4 

300,000 

4,575 

43,200 

347,775 

8 

580,000 

6,200 

72,900 

659,100 

16 

1 ,040,000 

7,900 

133,893 

1,181,793 

32 

1 ,840,000 

9,000 

232,694 

2,081 ,694 

FREEZE-DRY  COSTS  DROP  WITH  LARGER  PLANTS,  LONGER  DAY 

AND 

EXTENDED  SEASON 

Plant 

Cost  per  pound  of  water  removed 

size  in  tons 
per  day  ^ 

Chicken 

Beef 

Shrimp 

Mushrooms 

(56%  moisture) 

(60%  moisture) 

(70%  moisture) 

(90%  moisture) 

Cents 

4 

7.9 

7.9 

6.6 

8 

6.7 

6.7 

6.1 

5.3 

16 

5.4 

5.1 

4.8 

4.3 

32 

4.4 

4.3 

3.8 

3.4 

'  Measured  in  tons  of  water  removed  per  24-hour  day,  based  on  eight-hour  drying 
cycle  and  250-day  operating  season  -  Equivalent  to  4.3  cents  a  pound  of  frozen 
chicken  and  9.4  cents  a  pound  of  dried  chicken. 


New  Study  Shows  Grocers  Get  Full  House  Tour,  More  Sales 
When  They  Spot  Drawing  Card  Items  Throughout  Store 


Food  retailers  are  facinpr  in- 
creasingly stiff  competition  for 
sales. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  average 
supermarket  has  doubled  its  size 
and  increased  the  number  of 
items  carried  by  one-half.  And 
while  the  total  number  of  food 
stores  has  droi)ped,  the  number  of 
big  ones  has  been  on  the  rise. 

They  have  multiplied  so  fast,  in 
fact,  that  they  have  outstripped 
poindation  growth.  Today,  there 
are  about  half  as  many  families, 
on  the  average,  for  every  super- 
market as  there  were  10  years 
ago.  Sales  per  store  just  aren't 
keeping  up  with  the  rising  costs 
of  running  the  market. 

To  maintain  high  volume  food 


sales,  supermarkets  have  to  pay 
more  attention  to  such  widely  dif- 
ferent factors  as  packaging,  the 
placement  of  grocery  gondolas 
within  the  store  and  the  spacing 
of  power  items  which  draw  cus- 
tomers. 

In  studies  of  shopping  patterns 
in  supermarkets,  ERS  economists 
have  found  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  increase  sales  is  to  induce 
customers  to  travel  the  entire  sell- 
ing area. 

A  1960-62  study  surveyed  stores 
with  short  gondolas  and  many 
cross  aislevS — a  modified  layout. 
They  were  compared  with  sales 
results  in  stores  with  long  gon- 
dolas which  guide  the  shopper — a 
conventional  store  layout. 


Shoppers  spent  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  in  both  types  of 
stores.  Yet  faced  with  the  modi- 
fied layout,  customers  shopped 
only  one-third  of  the  area.  And 
they  spent  an  average  of  $8.56  per 
visit. 

In  stores  with  conventional  lay- 
outs, the  customers  shopped  more 
than  half  the  selling  area  and 
spent  $11.40  per  visit. 

Only  shoppers  with  carts  were 
included  in  the  survey  figure. 

Frozen  food  cabinets  can  also 
pose  problems  for  the  manager. 
When  the  cabinet  is  accessible 
from  two  sides,  it  must  be  stocked 
with  great  care.  In  a  number  of 
stores  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
customers  investigated  one  side  of 
the  case,  but  only  35  per  cent  saw 
the  other  side.  Why?  Because 
both  frozen  juices  and  vegetables 
were  on  the  same  side. 

By  placing  these  two  power 
items  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
case,  the  retailer  not  only  helps 
his  sales  but  exposes  the  customer 
to  a  wider  selection  of  products. 

The  use  of  specials  is  another 
merchandising  practice  that  could 
be  improved.  A  special  sale  item, 
placed  at  the  end  of  gondolas, 
tends  to  produce  less  in  the  w^ay 
of  impulse  purchases  than  when 
set  into  display  forms  on  the  gon- 
dolas. With  the  power  item  draw- 
ing customers  to  the  center  of  the 
gondola,  the  amount  of  exposure 
for  other  products  is  increased. 

To  make  the  trick  w^ork,  the  re- 
tailer has  to  know  what  his  power 
items  are.  One  survey  showed 
that  35  per  cent  of  all  shoppers 
bought  paper  products,  30  per 
cent  bought  cookies  and  crackers, 
27  per  cent  bought  soap  and  25 
per  cent  bought  coffee.  The  re- 
tailer has  to  exercise  some  skill  in 
arranging  these  major  food  de- 
partments so  that  he  gets  the  most 
out  of  their  drawing  power  with- 
out creating  traffic  jams  in  the 
aisles. 

Also,  numerous  tests  show  sales 
for  produce,  especially  for  fruit, 
increase  when  displayed  in  pack- 
ages. (12) 
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It's  8,000  miles  from  Urbana  to 
Uttar  Pradesh.  You  can  get  from 
the  University  of  IlHnois  campus 
to  the  Agricultural  University  of 
Uttar  Pradesh  in  about  a  day  and 
a  half,  allowing  for  changes  of 
plane  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
and  giving  you  time  for  the  150- 
mile  drive  up  from  New  Delhi. 

But  no  one  knows  how^  long  it 
will  take  for  the  Indian  version  of 
a  land  grant  college  to  bring  20th 
century  agriculture  to  the  villages 
of  India. 

The  university,  dedicated  by 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
on  November  17,  1960,  was  built 
from  academic  blueprints  de- 
signed by  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  with  grants  from  U.S. 
foreign  aid.  Illinois  has  stayed 
with,  the  project  ever  since.  Ur- 
bana has  supplied  dairy  scientists, 
veterinarians,  agronomists,  agri- 
cultural engineers,  farm  manage- 
ment specialists,  student  training 
experts,  extension  leaders,  and 
consultants  for  the  registrar's  of- 
fice in  an  attempt  to  turn  this 
campus,  rising  in  the  foothills  of 


the  Himalaj^as,  into  a  thriving 
copy  of  its  Illinois  model. 

U.P.  Agricultural  University, 
along  with  the  other  agricultural 
universities  associated  with 
American  schools,  forms  a  major 
part  of  the  government's  long 
range  plan  for  updating  its  agri- 
culture. It  will  be  no  easy  job. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  first 
90  students  graduated  in  Uttar 
Pradesh.  They  faced  problems 
that  no  young  graduate  in  Illinois 
dreamed  of. 

When  they  left  U.P.  Univer- 
sity's 16,000-acre  farm,  the  grad- 
uates faced  the  problems  of  300 
million  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, most  of  whom  work  plots  of 
less  than  five  acres.  From  classes 
where  they  experimented  with  the 
latest  machinery,  they  returned  to 
fields  where  the  wheat  is  har- 
vested with  one-hand  sickles, 
threshed  by  oxen  trampling  the 
grain  and  winnowed  by  hand  as  it 
has  been  for  thousands  of  years. 

Despite  notable  progress  in  food 
production  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Five-Year  Plans  for  Economic 


Development  in  April  1951,  farm 
output  has  not  been  able  to  out- 
pace the  growth  in  population. 
And  since  1961,  per  capita  food 
production  has  even  slipped  a 
little. 

Per  capita  income  in  India  in- 
creased by  17  per  cent  in  the  10 
years  between  1951  and  1961, 
though  it  is  still  only  $70.  The  de- 
mand for  food  increased  swiftly, 
too.  In  recent  years,  India  has 
had  to  import  between  1.4  and  5.1 
million  metric  tons  of  food  grains 
every  year. 

India  has  already  invested  a 
total  of  $21.2  billion  in  national 
development  projects  during  the 
first  and  second  five-year  plans 
(1951  to  1961),  with  agriculture 
receiving  between  20  and  30  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  third  five- 
year  plan  calls  for  an  investment 
equal  to  the  combined  total  of  the 
two  previous  periods.  The  govern- 
ment hopes  to  increase  farm  out- 
put by  making  a  simultaneous  as- 
sault on  all  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture. Projects  range  from  ir- 
rigation systems  and  land  reform 
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to  more  machinery,  more  gener- 
ous credit  rates  to  farmers,  up- 
dated marketing  facilities  and  a 
greater  emphasis  on  agricultural 
research,  education  and  extension 
teaching. 

To  do  the  job,  India  relies 
heavily  on  foreign  assistance.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1961,  the  nation 
received  a  total  of  $6.3  billion 
(equivalent)  in  aid;  the  U.S.  con- 
tributed 61  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Far  and  away  the  most  impor- 
tant projects,  aided  in  part  by 
U.S.  funds,  are  the  river  valley 
development  systems. 

With  such  vast  complexes  of 
dams  and  waterworks  as  the 
Damodar  Valley  project,  the 
Bhakra  Nangal  river  valley  sys- 
tem, and  the  Hirakud  Dam  proj- 
ect, the  government  hopes  to  ir- 
rigate an  additional  25  million 
acres  in  five  years. 

Among  other  targets  for  im- 
provement are : 

Milk  production.  India  is  one 
of  the  world's  largest  milk  pro- 
ducers, simply  because  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  cows  and  buffaloes  on 
the  land.  But  output  per  animal 
is  pitifully  low.  With  the  help  of 
such  notable  projects  as  the 
Aarey  Milk  Colony  near  Bombay, 
where  individual  owners  have 
grouped  their  animals  in  a  state- 
run  production  and  marketing 
enterprise,  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture hopes  to  increase  milk 
production  sharply  in  the  next 
few  years. 

Improved  seed.  By  1960,  Delhi 
had  established  25-acre  seed 
farms  in  each  of  3,100  community 
development  blocks  in  the  states. 
The  villages  in  turn  produce  their 
own  seed  from  stock  provided  by 
the  farms.  Now  in  the  works  are 
plans  for  10  large  mechanized 
seed  farms  ranging  from  6,000  to 
9,000  acres.  Once  in  operation  the 
farms  will  supply  the  improved 
seed  for  the  entire  country. 

Larid  reform.  Delhi  has  been 
trying  to  put  a  halt  to  the  cen- 
turies-old habit  of  splitting  farm 
holdings  into  fractional  units  with 
each  successive  generation.  Most 


Indian  states  are  empowered  to 
consolidate  holdings  through  their 
land  laws.  Many  of  the  com- 
munities have  encouraged  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  village 
farming  societies.  By  1959  there 
were  3,600  such  groups  regis- 
tered. 

Rents.  The  government  has 
moved  to  clamp  ceilings  on  rents. 
Several  states  have  fixed  the  rent 
at  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
crop,  compared  with  the  one-half 
of  the  crop  landlords  have  asked. 

Credit.    State  sponsored  farm 


Indian  farmers  plant  about  115 
million  acres  to  wheat  and  rice 
every  year,  nearly  1.6  times  the 
acreage  in  the  U.S.  Yet  with 
yields  in  India  only  half  the  U.S. 
average,  and  with  a  population 
more  than  twice  as  big  as  ours, 
India  has  imported  on  the  average 
between  3  and  4  million  metric 
tons  of  wheat  and  rice  yearly  to 
meet  the  nation's  food  require- 
ments. 

The  situation  for  wheat  and  rice 
is  also  true  of  cotton,  the  other 
major  agricultural  import.  It 
helps  explain  why  India  is  in  the 
unusual  position  of  having  to  im- 
port large  quantities  of  the  com- 
modities that  are  high  on  the  list 
of  domestic  production. 

If  Delhi  could  succeed  in  raising 
yields  for  these  crops,  the  govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  reduce  or 
perhaps  even  eliminate  one  drain 
on  the  country's  scarce  foreign 
exchange. 

India's  combined  agricultural 
imports  have  averaged  $600  mil- 
lion a  year  since  1956.  Some  $260 
million  of  the  total,  chiefly  wheat, 
cotton,  and  rice,  has  come  from  the 
U.S.  About  80  per  cent  of  our  ship- 
ments represent  U.S.  assistance. 

India's  agricultural  exports  just 
about  match  its  imports,  running 
to  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  Farm  exports  bring  in 
some  40  per  cent  of  the  country's 
foreign  exchange  earnings. 


credit  societies  have  collided  with 
the  private  money  lending  system 
and  entrenched  custom.  Eight  out 
of  every  10  loans  to  farmers  are 
provided  by  private  lenders,  in- 
cluding relatives.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  private  sources  may 
charge  as  much  as  70  per  cent  in- 
terest while  credit  societies  set  a 
maximum  of  12.5  per  cent.  Even 
so,  the  undercapitalized  credit  so- 
cieties advanced  some  $250  mil- 
lion in  1958-59,  compared  with 
$100  million  just  three  years  ear- 
ner. (13) 


Tea  is  the  top  export  commod- 
ity, accounting  for  over  half  the 
total.  Most  of  it  goes  to  the  United 
Kingdom  which  takes  about  half 
of  all  agricultural  exports  from 
India.  The  U.S.  is  the  second  big- 
gest overseas  market  for  Indian 
farm  output. 

Other  important  export  com- 
modities are  cashew  nuts,  cotton, 
peanut  and  castor  oils  and  pepper. 
Most  of  them  bring  in  from  $20 
to  $40  million  a  year. 

Coffee,  sugar  and  feedstuffs, 
relative  newcomers  to  India's  list 
of  exports,  are  growing  fast  in 
importance.  The  three  commod- 
ities together  earned  only  $1.5 
million  in  1951,  but  by  1961  their 
value  on  the  foreign  market  ran 
to  nearly  $90  million.  (IJ^) 

Pakistan  Coordinates  Scattered  Plans 
To  Up  Output,  Plug  Marketing  Holes 

Pakistan,  mid-way  in  its  second 
five-year  plan  for  economic  devel- 
opment has  set  its  sights  on  an 
impressive  15  per  cent  increase  in 
agricultural  output.  The  govern- 
ment hopes  to  accomplish  this 
goal  through  its  recently  estab- 
lished Agricultural  Development 
Corporations. 

But  though  progress  has  been 
decreed  by  Karachi,  the  call  to 
economic  reform  is  as  yet  largely 
unheard  in  the  tradition-bound 
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villages  of  the  nation,  where 
farming  is  little  changed  from  the 
days  of  Alexander's  march  across 
the  land. 

Increasing  per  capita  farm  out- 
put depends  largely  on  the  will- 
ingness of  farmers  to  accept 
strange  new  ways  of  doing  things. 
With  his  family  almost  entirely 
dependent  for  food  on  what  he 
can  grow,  the  average  farmer  is 
afraid  to  take  a  chance,  even 
though  in  the  long  run  he  will 
produce  more  and  better  crops. 

The  corporations  will  also  try 
to  replace  some  of  the  missing 
links  in  the  marketing  system.  In 
the  process,  the  agencies  will  try 
to  bring  greater  order  into  the 
previously  somewhat  disjointed 
government  programs.  The  gov- 
ernment has,  for  example,  man- 
aged to  produce  more  hybrid  corn 
seed  than  is  generally  used.  But 
with  inadequate  distribution, 
processing  and  storing  facilities, 
much  of  the  available  seed  either 
never  gets  to  the  farmer  or  spoils 
before  it  is  sown.  Farmers  in  one 
part  of  the  country  often  find 
themselves  cut  off  from  supplies 
of  fertilizer  which  may  be  lying 
in  storage  a  few  hundred  miles 
away. 

Even  with  the  best  of  condi- 
tions, Pakistani  farmers  find 
themselves  running  just  to  keep 
from  slipping  behind  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food.  In  1961  output 
was  a  near  record,  but  food  output 
per  person  was  26  per  cent  below 
the  1935-39  level.  And  the  popula- 
tion of  97  million  persons  is  ex- 
pected to  double  in  the  next  three 
decades. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
nation  has  had  to  rely  heavily  on 
foreign  aid.  Almost  half  of  the 
actual  investment  in  the  first  five- 
year  plan  was  made  up  of  grants 
and  loans  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  current  or  second  five- 
year  plan  relies  as  heavily  on  for- 
eign support. 

The  U.S.  supplies  70  per  cent  of 
all  Pakistan's  agricultural  im- 
ports, mostly  under  Title  1  of 
Public  Law  480.(^5; 
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Accidents  and  injuries,  causes,  5/63,10 
Adhesives,  9/63,14  ;  11/62,24 
Advertising    and    promotion,    display  costs, 
profits,   2/63,11;   fruits,  9/63,21,  11/62,14; 
guidelines,  3/63,10  ;  in-store  layout,  12/63, 
10;;  marketing-  group  use,  11/63,26;  need 
for  broader  planning,  3/63,  10  ;  need  for  re- 
tail   food    promotion,    11/62,14,  10/63,16; 
problems  for  farm  products,  4/63,11  ;  spend- 
ing by  processors,  10/62,12 
Africa,   output,    3/63,18 ;    currency,    8/63,14  ; 
exports,  five  countries,  1962,  3/63,18  ;  food 
shortages,  10/63,23-30 
Agricultural    production,    acreage  harvested, 
10/63,5  ;  advantages  of  specialized,  11/63, 
10;  economies  of  scale,  4/63,6;  outlook  for 
1963,  1967,  12/62,6  ;  for  1964,  1968,  11/63, 
12-22  ;  regional  shifts,  3  63,5  ;  weather  and 
output,  2/63,7  ;  western  U.S.,  4/63,5-6  ;  see 
Farm  production  costs,  etc. 
Air  freight,  perishables,  4/63,9 
Alaska,  high  production  costs,  3/63,7 
American  Samoa,  marketing  in,  7/63,19 
Amsterdam  food  fair,  11/63,28 
Apples,  advantages  of  dehydrofreezing,  3/63, 
11  ;  color  and  sales,  4/63,11  ;  price-estima- 
tion   formula,    7/63,17-18;    Standard  Deli- 
cious market  trends,  3/63,11 
Apple  juice,  super-concentrated,  11/62,13 
Australia,  export  improvements  4/63,17 
Automobiles,  use  of  cotton  in,  4/63,13 
Banks,  development,  11/62,18  ;  see  Farm  credit 
Beans,  castorbean  production  rises,  5/63,10  ; 
consumption  per  capita,  9/63,21  ;  snap  bean 
retail  prices,  12  63,10 
Beef,  fed  cattle  prices  drop,  5/63,10  ;  grazing 
costs,     3/63,7  ;     leading     states,     7/63,12  ; 
prices,  9/63,13  ;  production  and  vertical  in- 
tegration, 11/63,24;  production  costs,  11/63, 
6;  promotion,  4/63,11;  retail  price  changes 
lag,  6/63,22 
Bolivia,  silos,  land  reform,  12/62,12 
Brazil,  trade  pact  with  Soviets,  8/63,14  ;  uses 

of  P.L.  480  food  in,  6/63,19 
Bread,     distribution     inefficiency,     11/62,12  ; 

white  bread  prices,  11/62,12 
Butter,  Netherlands  imports,  10/63,20 
Canada,  increased  production,  3/63,15  ;  simi- 
larities to  U.S.  farms,  11/63,24 
Canning,  shift  to  smaller  cans,  6/63,21 
Caribbean,  U.S.  markets  in,  10/62,16 
Central  Amer.  Free  Trade  Area,  11/62,20 
Cherries,  tart,  processing  of,  11/62,13 
Chile,  food  imports,  10/62,17 
China,    shift    in    economic   policy,  11/62,18; 

shuns  technical  aid,  12/62,13 
Civil    defense,    fallout    protection,  11/63,8; 

food  stocks,  3/63,21 
Clothing,  consumer  spending,  11/62,21 
College  education,  achievement  of  rural  youth, 
10/62,21,    12/62,8;    cost    and  attendance, 
10/62,21;  links  of  achievement  and  ability, 
3/63,8 

Colombian  land  reform,  3/63,15 
Colorado,  irrigation  ups  output,  8/63,7 
Commonwealth,  trade  with  outside,  11/62,15  ; 

see  United  Kingdom,  Africa,  etc. 
Concentrates,  feed  grain,  12/63,5 
Construction  on  farms,  10/63,7 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  5,'63,22 
Convenience  foods,  cost  comparisons,  10/62, 

19-20  ;  new  products,  11/63,30 
Corn,  conversion  for  moisture  content,  6/63, 

7  ;  exports  to  Austria,  10/63,19  ;  harvesting 
and  storage  patterns,  6  63,8  ;  harvesting, 
yields  from  different  methods,  11/63,9; 
storage,  11/63,9;  U.S.  vs  S.  African  ex- 
ports, 10/63,20 

Corn  Belt,  costs  and  returns,  6/63,8 
Cotton,  carryover,  1963,  10/63,11  ;  cleaning 
costs,  4/63,13;  consumption  supplies,  5/63, 
8;  ginning  costs,  1/63,10;  production  and 
price,  Ala.  10/63,7  ;  production  costs.  Miss., 
4/63,7  ;  production  costs  and  efficiency,  5/63, 

8  ;  production  goods  used,  5/63,9  ;  produc- 
tion patterns  shift,  6/'63,9  ;  textile  exports 
down,  imports  up,  8/63,  14;  U.S.  exports, 
10/62,15  ;  use  in  automobiles,  4/63,13  ;  use 
in  plastic  laminates,  2  63,12 

Cotton  farms,  budgets,  Texas,  11/63,7  ;  change 
in  1962  incomes,  5/63,9  ;  technology  changes 
n/63,9 

Czechoslovakia,  private,  state  farms,  10/62,18 
Dairy  farms,  cost-price  squeeze,  4/63,19  ;  effi- 
ciency, 4  63,20  ;  investments,  income,  6/63, 
10  ;  net  1961  income,  10/62,8  ;  New  England 
incomes,  11/63,6 


Dairy  products,  changes  in  future,  4/63,21 ; 
commercial  supplies  down,  4/63,20  ;  compe- 
tition with  New  Zealand,  7/63,20  ;  fewer, 
larger  processors,  3/63,12  ;  lower  prices  ex- 
pected,  4,  63,22  ;   new  parity  price  series, 
4/63,21  ;  output  records  set,   6/63,9  ;  sales 
and  low-fat  milk,  4/63,20  ;  sources  for  sta- 
tistics, 4/63,22-30  ;  study  of  promotion,  4/63, 
10;  use  in  feed,  4 '63,21;  use  of  surplus, 
6/63,5-6;  U.S.  production  up,  4/63,19 
Dehydrofreezing,  apples,  3/63,11 
Dominican  Republic,  economy,  10/62,17 
Eastern    Europe,    weather,    3/63,17;  Soviet 

bloc  output,  1/63,18 
Egg  farms,  net  1961  farm  income,  10/62,8 
Eggs,  cutting  assembly  costs,  10/62,11  ;  de- 
cline in  consumption,  9/63,20  ;  efficiency  of 
assemblers,  5  63,14  ;  egg  share  of  gross 
farm  income,  9/63,5  ;  eggs  per  bird  rise, 
5/63,13  ;  farm  price  rises,  5/63,13  ;  improved 
quality  needed,  7/63,20,  9/63,15  ;  improving 
the  price  system,  5/63,14-15  ;  low  prices, 
3/63,22  ;  sales,  11/62,14  ;  storage,  1962, 
9/63,8 

El  Salvador,  agricultural  changes,  5/63,19 
European  Economic  Community,  CAP  effects 
on  farm  trade,  4/63,14-16  ;  impact  on  South- 
ern farmers,  5/63,18;  income  gains,  sales 
potential,  1,  63,13  ;  members,  11/62,17  ;  W. 
European    output,    1962-63,    3/63,16  ;  U.S. 
exports  to  EEC,  11/62,16-17,  3/63,13,  11/63, 
28 ;    variable   import    levies,    9/63,18 ;  see 
Foreign  trade 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  11/63,17 
Fallout  protection  on  farms,  11/63, 8 
Far  East,  farm  output,   1962,   3/63,20  ;  food 

budgets,  3/63,22;  see  Foreign  trade 
Farm  credit,  in  land  buying,  5/63,7  ;  loans  in- 
crease, 12/62,5,  1/63,8,  3/63,8;  Michigan 
loan  patterns,  7/63,11  ;  needs  in  1963,  1964, 
11/63,4;  net  debt  increases,  7/63,11;  sales 
contracts,  7/63,11 
Farm  income,  advantages,  specialized  produc- 
tion, 11/63,10  ;  by  type  of  farm,  10/62,8, 
9/63,9  ;  costs,  returns  by  type  of  farms, 
7/63,8  ;  for  part-time  farmers,  7/63,12  ;  in- 
come vs.  assets,  Mich.,  10/63,9  ;  Kentucky, 
11/63,10  ;  New  England  dairy.  11/63,6  ;  new 
statistical  series,  11/62,7  ;  outlook  1963, 
12/62,6;  relation  to  sales,  10/62,9,  7/63,16; 
W.  German,  10/63,18 
Farm  investments,  assets  increase,  10/62,7  ; 
changes  in  inputs,  10/63,6  ;  cost  outlook, 
1964,   11/63,4;  investments  increase,  6/63, 

8  ;  machinery  up,  6/63,9  ;  related  to  sales, 
10  62,7:  value  of  assets,  1963,  11/63,4;  see 
Farm  real  estate 

Farm  labor,  hired  hands,  7/63,7  ;  man-hours, 
1962,  10/63,6  ;  output  per  worker,  11/62,5-6  ; 
regional  wages,  4,'63,6  ;  variety  of  skills, 
7  63,11  ;  wages  and  time,  10/62,6;  wages, 
skilled  vs.  unskilled,  9/63,6  ;  see  Manpower 
training,  Wages 
Farm  level  of  living,  1950-59,  11/62,9 
Farm  ownership,  incorporation,  12/62,5  ;  in- 
crease in,  7/63,8  ;  rent  vs.  own,  Mich., 
10  63,8  ;  Southeast,  12/63,8;  Wis.  dairy. 
6/63,10 

Farm  production  costs,  breakdown  of,  7/63, 
10  ;  expenses  in  1963,  11/63,4 ;  feed  and 
seed  prices  up,  7/63,10 

Farm  real  estate,  price  and  use,  10/63,12 ; 
prices  in  1963,  11/63,4  ;  use  by  urban  facil- 
ities, 10  63,9 ;  values,  10/63,10;  see  Land 
marketing 

Fats  and  oils,  consumption  rises,  6/63,22  ;  im- 
ports in  1963,  9/63,18  ;  supply  in  1963-64  ; 

10/63,16 

Feed  grains,  competition  in  transport  indus- 
try, 11/63,25;  distribution  through  grain 
banks,  11/63,24;  feed  mixing  costs,  10/62, 
13  ;  fiscal  1963  supplies  down,  3/63,5  ;  gov- 
ernment programs,  12/63,7;  higher  prices 
in  spring  '63,  7/63,10:  livestock  production 
contracts,  5/63,15  ;  midwestem  grain  banks, 
9/63,7  ;  numbers  of  grain-consuming  ani- 
mals, 6/63,6;  participation  in  1961  pro- 
gram, 10/62, 9  ;  1963-64  provisions  of  Act, 

9  63,6;  statistical  review,  5/63,11;  supplies 
in  1963-64,  12/63,6;  1963-64  supplies  up, 
5/63,10  ;  U.S.  exports,  10/62,  14-15 

Feedlots,  7/63,5-6 

Feed  mixing,  production  costs,  10/62,13 
Fertilizer,   1961   Midwest  use,   12/62,6  ;  1959 

use,  10/63,14  ;  world  use,  10/63,30 
FHA   loans,   Mich.,   10/63,8  ;   share   of  U.S. 

mortgages,  9/63,9,  11/63,5 
Fire  losses,  1962  vs.  1961,  10/63,7 
Flowers,  promotion  of,  2/63,12  ;  shipment  by 

air  freight,  4/63,9 
Food    consumption,    calorie    percentages  in 

diet,  2/63,14  ;  1950-60  trends,  1/63,12  ;  1963 
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patterns,  4/63,18;  family  expenditures, 
9/63,22  ;  food  stannp  plan,  2/63,14  ;  future 
menus,  1/63,14  ;  imports  in  1962,  10/63,22  ; 
large  families  lack  nutrients,  7/63,22  ;  out- 
look for  1963,  12/62,14  ;  per  capita,  8/63,16  ; 
world  consumption  up  1/63,11-12  ;  world 
shortages,  10/63,23-30 

Food  distribution  and  marketing,  labor  cost 
index,  2/63,11;  marketing  bill,  1950-61, 
10/62,20,  1960s,  11/63,23,  1962,  9/63,12,  for 
meat,  10/62,20;  outlook  for  1963,  12/62,11; 
packaging  in  self-service  stores,  11/62,14  ; 
retail  food  chains,  11/62,14  ;  see  Advertising 

Food  expenditures,  per  cent  of  income,  9/63, 
22  ;  increase,  market  basket  prices,  2/63,14, 
6/63,15;  per  capita,  dollar  values,  9/63,22; 
prices,  1963-64,  11/63,30 

Food  processing,  concentration  of  ownership, 
10/62.13;  impact  on  prices,  12/62,13,  1/63, 
10:  new  products,  11/63,30,  3/63,11,  11/62, 
11-13,  8/63,12,  12/63,9-10,  9/63,21;  plant 
depreciation,  1/63,9,  investment,  1/63,10 

Food  stamp  program,  increased  food  pur- 
chases, 2/63,14,  5/63,16,22,  3/63,21  ;  map  of 
programs,  7/63,22 

Forage  programs,  mechanization,  4/63,7 

Foreign  aid,  food  aid,  6/63,16-18,  11/62,19; 
UNRRA  aid,  Greece,  6/63,19  ;  see  P.L.  480 

Foreign  trade,  assistance  to  exporters,  10/63, 
20  ;  balance  of  payments  down,  8/63,14  ; 
Caribbean  markets,  10/62,16  ;  dollar  re- 
serves and  farm  imports,  4/63,17  ;  drop  in 
Hemisphere  exports,  4/64,15  ;  EEC  impact 
on  southern  farms,  5/63,  18  ;  exports  in  the 
1950s.  5/63,17  ;  exports  to  EEC,  11/62,16-17, 
5/63.18-19,  4/63.14-15.  to  Ivory  Coast,  4/63, 
15,  to  Latin  America,  11/62,20,  11/63,28, 
to  Philippines,  4/63,17;  farm  imports  up, 
5/63,20;  financial  position,  foreign  coun- 
tries, 11/63,29;  nontariff  controls,  farm 
imports,  10/63,18  ;  outlook  for  exports, 
1963,  12/62,13,  1964,  11/63,16-17,27,  for  im- 
ports, 1963,  12/62,13;  U.S.  exports,  calendar 

1962,  3/63,13,  fiscal  1962,  10/62,14-15,  fiscal 

1963,  9/63,18;  U.S.  aid  programs,  11/62,19; 
see  P.L.  480,  individual  countries 

France,  land  reform,  11/62,15;  see  EEC 
Freeze-drying,    12/63,9,    5/63,22,  11/62,11-12, 
7/63,21 

Fruits,  citrus  output  and  price  indices,  6/63, 

6  ;  consumption,  1962,  10/63,22  ;  Florida 
wholesale  market  system,  5/63,16  ;  noncitrus 
consumption  patterns,  11/62,22  ;  1962  price 
rises,  4/63,12;  radiation  and  storage.  3/63, 
22  ;  1963  stocks  for  deciduous,  citrus,  4/63, 
13  ;  western  production,  10/62,12  ;  see  indi- 
vidual fruits 

Government,  costs  in  rural  areas,  11/63,10  ; 
impact  of  reapportionment,  11/62,10;  local 
administrative  innovations,  10/62,6  ;  prob- 
lems on  rural-urban  fringe,  10/63,13,  10/ 
62,5 

Grain  banks,  9/63,7;  11/63,24 

Grapefruit,  Tex.  vs.  Fla.,  11/63,26 

Greece,  U.  S.  aid  to,  6/63,19 

Gross    National    Product,    U.S.  agriculture's 

contribution   to,    1/63,5-7;   farm  share  of, 

by  countries,  9/63,19 
Guar,  production  possibilities,  10/62,11 
Hide  and  leather  industry,  improvements  to 

meet  competition,  9/63,16,  12/62,11 
High    school    education,    dropout    and  jobs, 

10/63,14  ;  see  Farm  income,  Manpower 
Highways,  impact  on  land  use,  11/62,10 
Hogs  and  hog  farms,  feed  costs,  7/63,9  ;  farm 

size.  6/63,10 
India,  farm  imports,  exports,  five  year  plans, 

land  grant  college,  12/63,11-12 
Industrialization,  hiring  by  new  plants,  6/63, 

7  ;  impact  on  farm  communities,  12/63,8  ; 
supporting  service  needs,  2  63.10 

Instct  control.  Alabama,  10/03,11 

Ins\iranre.    fire.    10  63,7  ;    liability,    9  63.11  ; 

lightning,  6/63.7  ;  loans.  9/63. S 
Israel,  P.L.  480  aid  to,  6/63,20 
Ivory  Const,  U.S.  exports  to.  4/63,15 
Jnmairn,  potential  output.  10/62,16-17 
.I.-ipan.  l)raking  iconomic  growth,  3  '63,10 
Labor  force,  farm  shiire  of,  by  countries,  9  ■  63 

19.  in  U.S..  1/63.5-7;  see  Farm  labor 
Lnmb,  revised  grading  standards,  3/63,10 
Land  grant  colleges,  educational  importance, 

5  63.7  :  in  India.  12/63.12 
Lan<i    nuirketing.    future    i)r<)specta,  5/63,5; 
investment  in  farmland.  5/63.6;  land  value 
changes,   6/63.6-7  ;   prices   up.   sales  down, 
5  63.7  ;  see  Farm  real  estate,  credit 
Land  tenure.  Bolivian  land  reform.  12/62.12. 
Colombian.    3  63.15  :    French    reform  law, 
11/62.15:  renting  vs.  owning  dairy  farm- 
land, 6/63,10 
Land  use,  chart  on  use  in  1960,  3  63,7  ;  con- 


flict in  rural-urban  fringe,  7/63,15  ;  impact 
of  Conservation  Reserve,  11/62,6  ;  impact 
of  highways,  11/62,10;  increased  efficiency, 
1/63,8  ;  U.S.  changes,  10/62,7  ;  use  by  urban 
facilities,  10/63,9 

Latin  America,  food  shortages,  10/63,23-30; 
Latin  Amer.  Free  Trade  Area,  11/62,20  ; 
trade  competition  with  EEC,  10/63,17  ;  U.S. 
farm  exports,  11/62,20  ;  weather  hinders 
output,  3/63,14-15 

Lebanon,  U.S.  wheat-flour  11/62,19 

Lemons,  retail  price  breakdowns,  12/62,10 

Lightning,  farm  losses,  6/63,7 

Livestock  farms,  costs  and  returns,  8/63,8; 
income,  10/62,8  ;  see  Beef,  etc. 

Livestock  feed,  alfalfa  meal,  12/63,6  ;  changes 
in  feeding,  12/63,5  ;  grain  and  concentrates 
fed  to  dairy  cows,  1962,  9/63,8  ;  production 
and  consumption,  12/63,6  ;  use  in  1962-63, 
9/63,8 

Livestock  marketing,  teletype  auctions,  3/63, 
11 

Livestock  production,  1940-62,  12/63,5  ;  1962 
production  per  breeding  unit,  10/63,5  ;  see 
Beef,  etc. 

Machinery,  farm  use  up,  6/63,9  ;  Russian 
lack,  11/62,18;  see  Farm  investment 

Manpower  training,  job  retraining  for  farm- 
ers, 2/63,10  ;  vocational  training  and  re- 
training, 6/63,7 

Marketing,  labor  fringe  benefits,  9/63,13  ; 
outlook  for  1964,  11/63,23  ;  truck  crops  by- 
passing wholesaler,  10/63,15  ;  see  Advertis- 
ing, also  specific  commodities 

Marketing  bill,  see  Food  distribution 

Meat  and  meat  products,  consumption  to  rise, 
6/63,22  ;  marketing  bill,  10/62,20-21  ;  pro- 
duction in  Brazil.  10/63,18;  U.S.  exports, 
10/62,15  ;  see  Livestock,  etc. 

Meatpacking  costs,  9/63,16 

Middle  East,  modest  output  gains,  3/63,19  ; 
food  shortages,  10/63,23-30 

Milk,  Lake  States  production,  11/63,6  ;  mar- 
keting orders,  1/63,9  ;  restaurant  sales, 
11/63,25;  U.S.  consumption,  12/62,14;  see 
Dairy  products 

Mohair,  record  1962  clipping,  7/63,19 

Montana,  outlook  of  grain  farmers,  7/63,8 

Mortgages,  debt  holders,  11/63,5,  9/63,9  ;  dol- 
lar volume  gain,  4th  quarter  1962,  9/63,8; 
foreclosures  on  farmland  rare,  7/63,12  ; 
lending,  1st  quarter  1963  ;  see  Farm  credit 

New  Zealand,  import  restrictions,  10/62,18; 
trade  advantages  vs.  U.S.,  7/63,20 

Nigeria,  living  standard  up,  2/63,13 

North  Carolina,  tobacco  incomes  ,7/63,12 

Oilseed  crops,  edible  oil  exports,  5/63,20  ;  in- 
dustrial uses,  10/62,10-11  ;  meal  exports  at 
record  high,  7/63,20  ;  U.S.  exports,  10/62, 
15  ;  see  Fats  and  oils 

Oranges,  artificial  coloring,  11/62,20 

Orange  juice,  consumer  buying  patterns,  11/ 
62,22  ;  frozen  concentrate,  9/63,21  ;  price 
levels,  6/63,21,  12/62,10 

Ozarks,  economic  benefits  of  tourists,  8/63,9  ; 
tourist  trade  up.  11/62,8 

Paint,  fats  and  oils  in,  9/63,14 

Pakistan,  agriculture,  trade,  12/63,12 

Packaging,  in  self-service  stores,  11/62,14  ; 
promotion  of  farm  products,  12/63,10  ;  see 
Advertising 

Peaches,  1963  crop,  10/63,15 

Pears,  production  changes,  10/63,10  ;  retail 
promotion,  11^62,14 

Peru,  imports  from  U.S.,  10/63,18 

Pecans,  processing,  10  /62,12  ;  production 
shifts,  new  varieties,  12/63,7 

Philippines,  import  potentials,  4/63,17 

Plastics  cotton  in  laminates,  2/63,12 

Ponds,  tax  deductions  for,  4/63,8 

Potatoes,  processed  products,  9/63,21  :  retail 
price  breakdown,  12/62.10 

Poultry,  advertising,  sales,  9/63,20  ;  broiler 
farm  incomes  up.  7/63,12  ;  broiler  prices 
down,  5/63.13  ;  credit  in  the  industr>',  5/'63. 
15  :  drops  in  pi-ices,  gross  income.  9/63,5  : 
hatchery  numbers,  capacity,  10  62,9:  farm- 
retail  price  si)reads.  6  63.13  ;  price  drops 
since  1952.  3/63.22  :  sales  and  display  space, 
4  63.10;  sales  to  EEC.  West  Germany,  11/ 
63.2,S  :  taste  of  freeze-dried  chicken.  5/63,22 

Public  Law  480  exports,  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments, 11/62,19:  as  percentage  of  total  aid, 
6  63.16-lS:  in  Brazil.  Greece.  Yugoslavia, 
6/63. 18-20;  1961  shipment-s  under,  10/62, 
14-15:  vegetable  oils.  5  63.20 

Piill>  crops,  vs.  forests,  10  '62,10 

Radiation  pasteurization,  fruit  and  vegetable 
stor.nge.  3  63.22,  8/63,12 

Recreation  development,  co-ops  in  Ohio,  9/63, 
10;  expenditures  by  summer  residents,  8/63, 
9:  limitations  on,  11/62.9;  profitability  to 


eastern  farmers,  3/63,6  ;  opportunities  for  | 
farm  earnings,  8/63,9  ;  undeveloped  areas 
in  South,  7/63,16,  use  of  farmland,  2/63, 
9-10  ;  water  and  sanitation  problems,  7/63, 
14  i 

Rice,    Ark.   Grand   Prairie,   5/63,12-13  ;  con-  s 
sumption  and  supply,  5/63,12  ;  investments 
needed,    5/63,12  ;   per   capita  consumption, 
9/63,22  ;  plastic  levees,  8/63,6  ;  water  plant- 
ing, 5/63,12  I  . 

Rural    development,    government    programs,  i 
6/63,7,  12/63,8  ;  hindered  by  prevailing  atti-  o 
tudes,  2/63,9  :  use  of  farmland  for  recrea-  " 
tion,  2/63,9-10;  see  Industrialization,  Rec-  j| 
reation  development 

Rural  population,  age  and  off-farm  migration,  [ 
7/63,13-14,16,  12/62,5  ;  age  levels  compared 
to    cities,    12/62,8  ;    changes    in,    1/63,5 ;  (1 
growth  in  rural  counties,  12/62,8;  job  re- 
training, 2/63,10;  old  age  problems,  12/62,  } 
7  ;  Tex.  Blacklands  losing  population,  11/63,8  . 

Safflower,  food  products  from  safflower,  7/63, 

19  ;  increased  oil  use,  12/62,6  ( 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  6/63,11-12 

School    lunch    program,    poultry    purchases,  ] 

5/63,22  ;  size  of  market,  11/62,13 
Seed,  farms  in  India,  12/63,12  ;  spring  sup-  '  I 

plies  in  1963,  7/63,10 
Soap  and  detergents,  per  capita  use,  10/62,  . 

20  ;  use  of  fats,  oils  in  soap,  9/63,22 
Sorghum,  on-farm  storage,  7/63,8 
Soybeans.  1963  exports,  11/63,27  ;  1963  harvest. 

10/63,16;  soybean  meal,  10/63,10;  see  Fats 

and  oils,  Foreign  trade 
Spain,  wheat  output,  imports,  11/62,19 
Sudan,  Gezira  irrigation  scheme,  5/63,20 
Supermarkets,  convenience,  variety,  10/63,21  ; 

see  Advertising 
Sweetpotatoes,    decline    in    use,  production, 

3/63,6  ;  flakes,  dehydrated,  4/63,12 
Sweeteners,    consumption,    12/62,11  ;    use  in 

baking,    beverage,    confectionery  industry, 

6/63,14-15 
Tallow.  5/63,16  ;  8/63,13 

Taxes,  deductions  for  ponds,  4/63,8 ;  estate 
and  inheritance,  11/63,5  ;  Great  Plains, 
11/62,8;  increased  real  estate,  12/62,8; 
rural-urban  fringe,  4/63,8  :  12/63,8  :  state 
property,  10/62,6  ;  savings  on  retirement 
funds.  7  '63,7 

Thailand,  increased  exports,  12/62,12 

Underdeveloped  countries,  development  banks, 
11/62.18;  food  shortages,  2/63,13,  10/63, 
23-30  ;  labor  force  producing  food,  shelter, 
5/63,18  ;  need  for  capital,  research,  train- 
ing, 2/63,13  ;  relation  of  land  to  income, 
5/63.21  ;  see  P.L.  480.  Foreign  Trade 

United  Kingdom,  outlook  for  imports  from 
U.S..  9/63.17  ;  see  Commonwealth 

U.S.S.R.,  decline  in  farm  production,  3/63,17; 
farm  inefliciency.  machinery  needs.  11/62, 

18  :  meat  production  lagging,  5  63,20-21  ; 
shifting  trade  patterns.  6/63,20  ;  Soviet- 
Brazilian  trade  pact,  8/63,14  ;  U.S.  wheat 
exports.  11/63,27 

U.S.D.A..  history  of,  2/63,5-6 
Uruguay.  1962  wheat  crop,  10/62.17 
Vegetables,    exports.     10/62.15  ;    1962  price 

rises.  4/63,12;  radiation,  storage.  3/63,22;  ' 

Southeast  shortage,  1/63,9:  western  output,  i 

10/62,12 

Wages,  farm  rates,  1963,  11/63,  4,  1962.  12' 
63.16  ;  fringe  benefits  in  marketing  firms,  1 
9/63,13  :  see  Farm  income,  labor 

Water,  developments  in  irrigation,  8/63,5  ; 
East  Coast  laws,  2/63,8  ;  irrigation  by 
syphons  vs.  gated  pipes  or  sprinklers.  10/ 
63.11;  irrigation  costs  in  California.  11/62. 
7.  in  Texas.  9/63,7;  map  of  western  irriga-  ■ 
tion.  8/63,6;  supply  planning,  8/63,7;  west-  ' 
ern   waste,  8/63.6 

West  (Germany,  haven  for  refugees,  9/63,18 ; 
programs  of  government,  10/63,19  ;  U.S. 
poultry  sales.  11/63.28;  see  EEC 

Western  Europe,  farm  moves  in  non-EEC 
areas,  3/63,16  :  see  EEC 

Wheat,  bulgar.  11  /62,13,  11/63,30:  exports, 
winter  wheat,  2/63,12  ;  income,  production 
costs.  4/63.8  ;  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. 7  63.10.  10/63.20;  machinery  costs, 
4/63,6;  net  farm  income,  1961,  10/62,8, 
1962,  9/63.6;  premiums  for  high  protein, 
8/63,13:  referendum  alternatives,  3/63,8; 
transportation  methods,  4/63,9  ;  U.S.  ex- 
ports, 10/62.15,  4/63.  15-16.  11/63.27,  11/62, 

19  ;  see  Feed  grains,  P'oreign  trade 

Wool,  burlap  bags  don't  contaminate,  6/63, 
13  :  world  prices,  production,  9/63,19 

World  trade,  export  prices.  1/63.12;  terms  of 
trade.  1/63.12:  see  Foreign  trade.  Underde- 
veloped countries,  also  individual  countries 

Yugoslavia.  P.L.  480  aid,  6/63,18 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


The  following  publications  are 
issued  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  and  cooperatively  by  the 
state  universities  and  colleges. 
Unless  otherivise  noted,  reports 
listed  here  and  under  Sources  are 
published  by  ERS.  Single  copies 
are  available  free  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Information,  OMS,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20250.  State  publica- 

i  tions  may  be  obtained  from  the 

i  issuing  agencies  of  the  respective 

j  states. 

\ 

THE  RURAL  FRINGE  AND  URBAN  EX- 
PANSION, A  CASE  STUDY  OF  PRINCE 
GEORGES  AND  MONTGOMERY  COUN- 
TIES, MARYLAND.  Robert  R.  Stans- 
berry,  Jr.,  Economic  and  Statis- 
tical Analysis  Division.  AER-43. 

In  1960,  suburbanization  proc- 
esses were  studied  in  two  Mary- 
land counties  adjacent  to  the  na- 
tional capital  to  evaluate  the  so- 
cial and  economic  impact  of  rapid 
suburbanization  on  the  rural 
fringe.  Here  are  some  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  study :  Although  one 
fringe  family  in  10  is  living  on 
a  farm,  more  than  half  the  house- 
hold heads  have  a  rural  back- 
ground. Fringe  residents  are  ori- 
ented toward  the  rural,  rather 
than  the  urban,  side  of  living.  All 
walks   of   life   are  represented 


among  fringe  residents :  poor  and 
rich,  professional  workers  and 
unskilled  laborers.  They  agree  on 
only  one  thing :  the  coming  suburb 
will  ''take  something  away"  from 
their  community. 

COSTS  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND 
FUEL  FOR  DRIERS  IN  COTTON  GINS, 
ARKANSAS  AND  MISSOURI.  Shelby 

H.  Holder,  Marketing  Economics 
Division,  and  Oliver  L.  McCaskill, 
U.S.  Cotton  Ginning  Research 
Laboratory.  ERS-138. 

Power  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant variable  costs  in  a  ginning 
operation.  This  item  alone  costs 
the  nation's  ginners  millions  of 
dollars  each  year.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  determine  power 
costs  for  specified  types  of  gins 
and  the  factors  affecting  these 
costs,  and  consumption  of  fuel  for 
driers  and  its  cost  per  bale 
ginned.  Data  on  quantity  and  cost 
of  electricity  used  were  collected 
from  90  all-electric  gins  located  in 
Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Data  on 
quantity  and  cost  of  fuel  for 
driers  were  collected  from  49  of 
these  gins. 

TRUCK  CROP  PRODUCTION  PRAC- 
TICES . . .  MONTEREY  COUNTY,  CALI- 
FORNIA— LABOR,  POWER,  AND  MATE- 
RIALS  BY   OPERATION.    Earle  E. 


Gavett,  Farm  Production  Eco- 
nomics Division.  ERS-129. 

California  leads  the  nation  in 
the  production  of  truck  crops. 
Fewer  than  6  per  cent  of  the 
state's  vegetable  farms  were  lo- 
cated in  Monterey  County,  but 
they  accounted  for  over  14  per 
cent  of  the  harvested  acreage  of 
vegetables.  Information  in  this 
report  was  obtained  from  121  pro- 
ducers in  Monterey  County  con- 
cerning labor  requirements,  pro- 
duction practices,  and  costs  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  truck 
crops  for  fresh  market  processing. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION  AND 
CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  COMMUNIST 
CHINA,  1963.  Marion  R.  Larson, 
Regional  Analysis  Division, 
FAER-10. 

Prospects  for  the  1963  harvest 
in  Mainland  China  are  little  if  any 
better  than  in  1962.  Production 
of  summer  harvested  grain  crops 
was  less  than  last  year's  poor  har- 
vest. The  outlook  for  intermediate 
and  late  rice  is  only  fair,  and  the 
output  of  miscellaneous  grains 
probably  will  not  offset  early 
grain  losses.  Per  capita  food 
availability  is  expected  to  change 
little  from  last  year,  despite 
stepped-up  efforts  in  government 
procurement  programs. 

SUMMARY  AND  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES:  LONG-TERM  PROJEC- 
TION OF  SUPPLY  OF  AND  DEMAND 
FOR  SELECTED  AGRICULTURAL  PROD- 
UCTS WITH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  U.S. 

EXPORTS.  James  F.  Keefer,  Re- 
gional Analysis  Division.  ERS- 
Foreign-58. 

Substantial  growth  and  shifts 
are  projected  for  the  Philippine 
economy.  The  population  is  pro- 
jected to  increase  at  an  annual 
rate  of  over  3  per  cent  and  there 


Sources  for 


1.  E.  F.  Hodges,  National  Feed  Supply 
(M);  2.  J.  S.  Rohs,  Recent  Trends  and  Sea- 
sonality in  Alfalfa  Meal  Production,  Use  and 
Prices,  Feed  Situation,  FdS-199  (P);  3.  Farm 
Population,  Ser.  Census — ERS  (P-27),  No 
33  (P);  4.  M.  Clough  (SM)  ;  5.  Feed  Situa- 
tion, FdS-199  (P):  6.  G.  D.  Irwin  (SM)  ;  7. 
J.  V.  Powell,  The  Pecan  Nursery  Industry 
(M);  8.  D.  R.  Kaldor  and  W.  W.  Bauder, 
What  Happens  When  New  Industry  Comes 
to  a  Rural  Community  (M)  ;  9.  Rural  Land 
Ownership  in  the  Southeast  (M);  10.  F.  D. 
Stocker,  Taxing  Farmland  in  the  Urban 
Fringe  (S)  ;  11.  K.  Bird,  Freeze-Drying  of 
Foods:  Costs  and  Projections  (M);  12.  W.  S. 
Hoofnagle,     In-Store     Layout     and  Traffic 


this  issue: 


Movement — Vital  Factors  to  Your  Products 
Sales  (S),  N.  Havas,  Merchandising  Re- 
search on  Package  Evaluation  and  Store  Lay- 
out (S),  and  N.  Havas,  Customer  Instore 
Shopping  Behavior  and  Store  Layout  (S)  ; 
13.  W.  Hall,  Agricultural  Economy  of  India 
(M);  14.  S.  I.  Richards,  Trends  in  India's 
Agricultural  Trade  (M);  15.  Far  East 
Branch,  Regional  Analysis  Division  (SM)  ; 
16.  Farm  Population  Branch,  Economic  and 
Statistical  Analysis  Division,  Advance  Report 
on  the  Hired  Farm  Working  Force  of  1962, 
ERS-141  (P). 

Speech  (S);  published  report  (P) ;  manu- 
script in  process  (M);  special  material  (SM). 
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is  to  be  a  shift  to  the  urban  areas. 
The  growth  and  growth  rate  of 
the  general  economy  will  have  an 
important  impact  upon  import  re- 
quirements and  import  capability. 

ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  PECAN  PRO- 
DUCTION AND  MARKETING:  ARKAN- 
SAS, FLORIDA,  GEORGIA,  MISSIS- 
SIPPI,   NEW    MEXICO,   AND  SOUTH 

CAROLINA.  Robert  C.  McElroy, 
Farm  Production  Economics  Divi- 
sion, and  Jules  V.  Powell,  Market- 
ing Economics  Division.  AER-41. 

Pecans  are  an  important  source 
of  income  to  growers  throughout 
the  southern  tier  of  states  from 
North  Carolina  to  New  Mexico. 
This  report  presents  production 
and  marketing  data  obtained 
from  576  pecan  growers  who 
owned  370,000  pecan  trees,  or  13 
per  cent  of  the  trees  listed  in  the 
1959  Census  of  Agriculture  for 
the  six  states  in  the  study.  The 
most  common  cultural  practice  in 
pecan  orchards  was  discing. 
Growers  fertilized  78  per  cent  of 
the  survey  acreage.  They  re- 
ported that  95  per  cent  of  their 
pecans  were  sold  to  dealers. 

USE  AND  PROMOTION  OF  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS      IN      PUBLIC  EATING 

PLACES.  Wendell  E.  Clement,  Mar- 
keting Economics  Division.  MRR- 
626. 

Market  expansion  for  tlairy 
products  is  becoming  more  crit- 
ical as  the  gap  between  produc- 


tion and  consiimption  continues. 
For  more  than  a  decade,  per  cap- 
ita consumption  of  dairy  products 
on  a  milk  equivalent  basis  has 
trended  downward,  declining 
from  768  pounds  in  1947  to  640 
pounds  in  1962.  This  bulletin 
gives  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
public  eating  places  in  and  around 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  relative  to  merchandis- 
ing and  promotional  practices 
used  for  dairy  products.  It  indi- 
cates that  much  improvement  can 
be  made  in  the  merchandising 
of  dairy  products  in  restaurants. 

FARM  POPULATION  ESTIMATES  FOR 

1910-62.  Vera  J.  Banks,  Calvin 
L.  Beale  and  Gladys  K.  Bowles, 


More  than  3.6  million  hired 
hands  worked  on  farms  in  1962 — 
that's  about  the  same  as  in  1961. 
They  earned,  on  the  average,  $896 
in  cash  wages  from  farm  and  non- 
farm  work,  almost  $100  more 
than  the  year  before.  However, 
many  of  the  workers  were  house- 
wives, students  or  other  casual 
employees  who  spent  less  than  25 
days  on  the  farm. 

Excluding  the  casual  workers, 
the  average  hired  hand  earned 
$6.80  a  day,  25  cents  more  than 
in  1961. 

For  the  third  straight  year  the 
number  of  migratory  workers  de- 
clined, shrinking  from  395,000  to 
380,000,  or  11  per  cent  of  all  farm 


Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis 
Division.  ERS-130. 

The  farm  population  of  the 
United  States  has  been  declining 
in  most  years  since  1916  when  it 
reached  an  estimated  peak  of  32.5 
million,  making  up  about  a  third 
of  the  total  population.  In  1962, 
farm  people  numbered  14.3  mil- 
lion, about  one-thirteenth  of  the 
total.  This  bulletin  brings  to- 
gether the  newest  estimates,  re- 
visions of  data  for  certain  years, 
and  out-of-print  estimates  for 
earlier  years.  It  shows  all  avail- 
able annual  estimates  on  the  size, 
geographic  distribution,  net  mi- 
gration, and  natural  increase  of 
the  farm  population. 


wage  workers  in  1962.  On  the 
average,  migrant  farm  hands 
worked  on  farms  for  about  116 
days ;  nonmigrants  averaged  137 
days. 

Male  hired  hands  whose  chief 
work  was  on  the  farm  and  who 
were  household  heads  earned  an 
average  of  $2,100  in  1962,  nearly 
all  of  it  from  farm  work. 

Almost  a  million  farm  wage 
workers  were  full-time  students. 
Generally,  they  worked  during 
vacation  and  returned  to  school 
for  the  next  semester. 

It's  a  trend  that  has  been  in 
progress  since  World  War  II,  un- 
derscoring the  greater  reliance  on 
short-term  seasonal  workers.f  16) 


A  lyilLLION  STUDENTS  WORKED  AS  FARM  HANDS  IN  1962 
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